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140 COs Construct New 
Channel 


At Powellsville, Maryland, among the 
neatly placed rows of barracks at the Men- 
nonite Central Committee’s administered Civ- 
ilian Public Service Camp, evening meal time 
had come. A clang, clang was heard and soon 
sun-bronzed young men by the names of 
Hershberger, Troyer, Miller, Horst, Weaver, 
Stutzman, Le and Yoder filed into the 
dining hail, and seated themselves on rough, 
wooden benches in one long row across 
the long dini . Director of the camp, 
Glen Esh, ed upon a campee to offer 
thanks to God for Popes and blessings 
of the day and of life. Sodn there was a 
clatter of pe and silverware and the uneven 
clamor of conversation pent up during the 
ee hours of the day. The offices, 
sleeping barracks and mechanics’ shops were 
deserted. 

The conscientious objectors to war had 
completed a day’s work on the Pocomoke 
River Project. 

The Pocomoke, loreful Maryland river, 
twisting like a snake through a wild-life jungle 
as dense and pestilential as the noted Dismal 
Swamp of North Carolina, has for a period 
po 100 years ed mankind in its 
disregard for the n of surrounding farm- 
land. Now man has moved in and is placing 
it in order. Man, with his desire to better 
the lot of his fellowmen, has stepped in and 
challe the shaggy movement of this 
colorful river. 

It is at this place that a crew of more than 
140 Mennonite and Amish conscientious ob- 
jectors serving in an Alternative Service 
capacity from the Civilian Public Service 
Camp at Powellsville, Md., are chopping, bull- 
dozing, shoveling and hacking their wa 
through oozing mud to and beyond the Del- 
aware State line on their crusade to write 
finis to the serpentine wanderings of the 
Pocomoke River. 


New Channel Built 


This drainage project is ‘more ambitious 
than any other east of the Mississippi River,” 
according to Robert R. Hare, timore 
Evening Sun staff correspondent. “Farmers 
whose grey mucky fields have soured under 
water after each heavy rainfall, and who 
have seen their crops rot before harvest, 
report a falling water-table in the whole vast 

on. 

are, after a first-hand view of the activity, 
wrote, “Behind the bush-axe crew was the 
saw and log crew, and behind that, two lar 
draglines purfed and grated at the foul, suck- 
ing mud of ancient years in the home stretch 
of the seven year project.” 

The conscientious objectors who work on 
the job have the resources of modern engineer- 
ing in their favor, but they still have to slog 
through the mud and muck to clear the heavy 
timber which blocks the right of way of the 
new channel. New tributaries have to be 
designed and the crooked reaches of the 
Pocomoke straightened and the banks stabil- 
ized with suitable vegetation. 

A hic description of the straightening 
out o! the channel is given by Hare: “For a 
fourteen-mile stretch . . . the snarled and 


(Concluded on page 3) 


Perspiring, grimy and sun-tanned COs at work on the Pocomoke River Project. First it 
was the CCC, then the Friends, and now the Mennonites dig, cut and slog in these oozing 
stagnant pools and sticky soil. 





One Sweep Discharges 500 CPS Men 


By the action of Selective Service the 
Civilian Public Service Camps of the nation 
next month will drop to the number of two 
base camps only as compared to the peak in 
October, 1945, when approximately 8,600 
men were assigned to more than 150 camps 
and units. In their usual custom of following 
the same discharge rate for CPS men as for 
Armed Service men, Selective Service officials 
announced that on December 10, over 500 
CPS men would be released, leaving a balance 
of 205 men in camps. This are conces- 
sion came as a pleasant surprise to the many 


onmeree. 

Mennonite base camps except Powells- 
ville are to be closed by December 10. Bowie, 
Maryland, Brethren camp, will no longer be 
administered a the Brethren Service Com- 
mittee, but will be transferred into a govern- 
ment camp. This will leave a total of two 
base camps open, one operated by the Gov- 
ernment and the other by the Mennonites. 


The Brethren, instead of veces ange their 
own base camp, will cooperate with the 


Mennonites and send their new men to 


Powellsville. 

It should be clearly kept in mind that in 
closing out the Brethren Service Committee 
camp at Bowie and arranging with the Men- 
nonite Central Committee that newly in- 
ducted Brethren men be cared for at Camp 
Powellsville does not mean that the Brethren 
Service Committee is leaving the administra- 
tion of CPS. They will maintain men on 
detached service in their relief projects, at 
NSBRO, at Elgin and at Puerto Rico, and 

rovide for the maintenance of their men at 

owellsville. The agreement to close out 
Bowie and transfer it into a government camp 
was made because the number of men remain- 


ing in Brethren CPS did not justify holding 
open a full-sized project. 

As of December 11, 205 men will remain 
in CPS camps, 145 under the Mennonites, 34 
under the Brethren and 26 under the govern- 


ment. In addition to maintaining a base 
camp at Powellsville, Md., the Mennonites 
will continue their relief unit at Akron, Pa., 
= enon relief preg oe oo 

ave special proj at ata, Puerto Rico, 
and Gulfport, Misa 

The Brethren will use Powellsville, Md., 
as their base camp.’ One man will be stationed 
at the NSBRO, two will work at the’special 
project at Castaner, Puerto Rico, two will do 
relief work at the in, Illinois, center, and 
14 will assist in the relief work at New 
Windsor, Md. 

CPS men to be discharged December 10, 
1946, will not receive furloughs, regardless of 
the number of days accumulated, except for 
emergencies. 


CPS Directory 


Orders for the CPS Directory have now 
passed the 5,000 mark with the total rising 
each day. The number of orders indicate 
the keen demand for the Directory on the 
part of CPS men. 

Articles about the Directory in some church 
publications have stated that the book is 
ready for distribution. Material for the 
Directory is now at the printers but the actual 
printing is being held up because of paper 
shortages. The books will be printed “in 
short order” just as soon as the paper is avail- 
able. Further orders should be sent in at once 
as not many extra copies will be prin t «« 
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Letters 


The director of the Division of Mental Hygiene 
of the State of Wisconsin has sent the following 
letter to the Mennonite Central Committee: 


October 10, 1946 
Gentlemen: 

I want to thank you for the fine cooperation and 
service that the men of your group gave to the State 
of Wisconsin at the two Civilian Public Service Camps 
at Winnebago State Hospital and Southern Wisconsin 
Colony and Training School. 

Your men and women all served faithfully, and helped 
the State of Wisconsin to care more equately for 
their mentally ill and mentally deficient during the 
war period, should like to take this opportunity to 
thank each individual member of the camps in this 
State, as well as the men who came from the central 
office to organize the work and plan for us. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Walter J. Urben, M.D. 
Director, Division of Mental Hygiene 


The following letter has been received by the 
NSBRO: 
The Hague (Holland) 
Borneostraat 24 


Dear Friends: 

read your “Origins of CPS.’’ Could you send me 
material on CPS and please keep me informed on the 
subject? Tama Mennonite myself and, of course, am 
also in touch with American Mennonites. 

I should also like to get an address and details on 
the Catholic CPS camps in order to get the Catholics 
here interested in the subject. 

Compliments and thanks! 
Jacob ter Meulen 
Librarian, The Palace of Peace 


Editor’s Note: 


You may obtain information on Catholic 
COs by writing to the Catholic Pacifists’ As- 
sociation, 2115 Dorchester St., West, Mon- 
treal, P.Q., publishers of “Blessed are the 
Peacemakers,” and to Catholic Worker, 115 
Mott St., New York 13, N. Y., publishers of a 
Catholic CO periodical. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 


Bartow, Florida: Harold N. Leatherman. 

Belton, Montana: Lyle E. Bontrager. 

Beltsville, Maryland: Noah J, Beachy, Emanuel H. 
Beachy, John E. Christophel, Joseph M. Esh, Clare 
J. Lyons, Gerald B. Souder. 

Big Flats, New York: Henry V. <<? uist, Jr., Walter J. 
Tieneale Jr., Robert T. Gas arles C. Coates, 
Cyrus D. Ghadiali, amen D "Ghadiali, Melvin W. 
Jackson, Richard R. Hanson, Clifford 3. Guindon, 
Richard E. Slauter, Lewis E. Wiegand, Richard R. 
Hanson, Albert Bruce, Jr. 

Bowie, Maryland: (Including detached service) Ivan 
F. Hamm, Wilfred N. Sink, Claude Edward, Ray 
Fahnestock, Ralph W. Troutman, Carl F. Ginder, 
Lawrence L. Shoemaker, Maynard A. Garber, Lin- 
wood D. Carhart, Jr., Luther E. Angle, Charlie H. 
Brubaker, Lester J. Bower, Emory E. Ronk, Robert 
Taylor, Jr., Emery B. Kintner, Everett R. Crist, 
Raymond W. Peters, William W. Winfree, Finis W. 
Wilson, John L. West, John H. Moyer, Galen E. 


Hoover, Kenneth W. Matthes, John M. Brenneman, 
Ralph K. Bargen, Joseph C. Hanawalt, Elmer C. 
Brubaker, Lowell E. 


Glover, Christian A. 





Discharge Summary 
(From 9-14-46 to 10-31-46) 
Hardship 
Dependency............... 136 
GS ee CEN se Carts Ke 41 
I Se ata 158 
National Health, Interest... . . 31 
Demobilization, 1945 APR SELES D 1,516 
Demobilization, BN erst at.a0's 5,831 
CPS UNRRA Reserve........ 228 
Total Rel Becca che cs an 
Remaining in CPS........... 830 











Fisher . 


Gerald E. Bauman, Lowell F. Eller, Arthur Blosser, 
George R. Flora, “iggy Peters, Elam K. Hertzler, 
Archie Kauffman, bh Ferr o, Samuel A. 
Garber, Neal J. Miller, Be Leonard D. 
Gensinger, Carl E. Jenkins, Sbby R. Crull, Roman 
A. Yoder, Clyde B. Stoner, Eldo J. Brovont, Alfred 
T. Seburn, Paul 8. Huffman, John E. Witmer, San- 
ford D. Headings, Norris M. Bass, Wayne E. Lucore, 
William M. Herr, Theodore M. pupeunetein. 

Brattleboro, Vermont: George J. 

Camino, California: Merl E. Garber, Robert 4m 
Richard, Eldon E. Wolf, Clarence Miller, Gerald L 
Rotz, Elmer C. Gerhart, Albert V. Malone, Ervin R. 
Klassen, Leonard DeNeher, Harold E. Gish, Roy H. 
Thiesen, Norman E. Driver. 

Farnburst, Delaware: John A. Miller, Eli M. Hersh- 
berger, Norman D. Holt, Roy Funk, ‘Orville D. Voth, 
Abe C. Nickel, Daniel a Miller, Harve Schrock. 

Gatlinburg, Tennessee: Paul Handrich, Ralph C. 
ay ag Earl T. Hayes, Carl L. Probasco, Eugene 

Ross, Carey L. Haines, Vernon William, Walter 
he Joel E. Davis, Raymond F. Reed, Jr., 
Harold W. Brown, Wilmer W. Stanley, Robert W. 
Rumble, Morris L. Kirk, Elton H. Hall, Lucian A. 
Brantley, J. C. Cox, Frank M. Wright, Harold P. 
Long, Abbott C. Henson, Ben 8. Brendle, Willard E. 
Miller, Ralph E. Ney, Bernard C. Brown, Richard 
L, Kathe, Hardy 8. ibson, Rayo Carter. 

Gulfport, Mississippi: Carl R. Andreas, Moses A. 
Schlabach, William E. Seiler, Jonas J. Yutzy, Nelson 
L. Frey, John H. Unruh. 

Howard, Rhode Island: Vernon P. Harms, John 
Klaassen, Norman Zeager, Jr., Henry Unruh, Chester 
Bergey, Daniel J. Reinford, Keith R. Miller. 

Laurel, Maryland: William B. Cooper. 

Lincoln, Nebraska: Robert 8S. Bixler, Kenneth E. 
King, Ervy D. Wenger, Lester S. Ebersole, Paul E. 
Wingerd, Eli Y. Yoder, Samuel H. Kemp, Raymond 
L. Hall, Harry F. Jost, Wayne E. Rediger, Vernon 

losser, Hiram H. Witmer, Menno 8. Beachy, 
Raymond L. Yutzy, Simon Y. Schrock, Melvin L. 
Miller, Aaron R. Kuepfer, Arnold B. Guhr, Elmer 
D. Gaeddert, Cornell Coffman, Walter F. Regehr, 
Isaac H. Kroe ker, Dorwin J. Roth, Roman 8. 
Beachy, Ira A. Miller, Eugene D. Eicher, Jacob G. 
Wollmann, George Wollmann. 

Livermore, California: Ernest E. Wiens, Nelson H. 
Beachy, Ernest Friesen, Elmer W. Showalter, Howard 
Thiessen, Urie Y. Kanagy, Allen L. Unruh, John 
Thiesen, Wilbert Voth, Dan P. Schroeder, Henry R. 
Friesen, Harold J. Slagall, Harry Buhler, Leo D. 
Friesen, Waldo F. Enns. 

Marlboro, New Jersey: Alfred P. Isaac, Laverne D. 
Schmidt, Wilson R. Swantz, Johnny J. Schrag, Carl 
J. Fisher. Clayton D. Beckler, Ivan Nisly, Mose A. 
Miller, Clifford J. Slatter, Marvin R. Schwartz, 
Melvin J. Unruh, Enos O. Schrock, Mose P. Shrock, 
Vernon A. Yoder, Robert D. Zook, Nathan H. Leh- 
man, Arthur M. Hoover, Donald R. Unruh, Oliver 
R. Unruh. 

Minersville, California: Paul D. Blocher, Jonas C. 
Rountree, Daniel D. Donchian, Henry G. Stevens, 
Maurice A. Rogers, Edwin T. Bower, Gerald M. 
Rubin, Charles Tiebe, Alfred L. Johnson, Peter 
J. Berokoff, Robert McClure Hood, Robert K. Hofem 
John Babich, Richard W. Kramer, Vernon W. 
Cavender, James C. Gray, Tommy J. Jones, Morris 
J. Nazaroff, Charles 8. Davis, Louis R. Johnson. 

New Lisbon, ‘New Jersey: Sam T. Handford. 

Norristown, Pennsylvania: Herbert W. Kauffman, 
Willis E. Miller, Joe M. Kuhns, Dale LaVern 
Gautsche, Peter J. Edi et, Melvin N. Miller, Jacob 
E. Chupp, Willard E. brag, Andrew S. Slabaugh, 
Milton M. Goering, Edward E. Bontrager, Demas 
D. Mast, Ervin J. Wiens, Earl J. Miller, Robert G. 
Short, Lorin C. Schmucker, Marlin D. Lehman, 
Earl J. Miller, Mahlon Wagler, Verton S. Miller, 
Gene L. Porter, Menno A. Yoder. 

Powellsville, Maryland: Daniel J. Miller, Frederick 
8. Carrico, Harvey J. Peters, Michael Eicher, Ervin 
J. Miller, Glenn E. Rohrer, Daniel J. Otto, Lloyd K. 
ee Alton M. Saylor, Luke C. Rhodes, Paul 


. White. 

Puerto Rico: Paul W. Wagner, Thomas G. Mathews. 

Roseburg, Oregon: Burdette C. Hershberger, Harold 
K. Duerksen, Leon Ensz, Darrell D. Stalter, Lloyd 
E. Hiebert, Eldon B. Harder, Jason J. Detweiler. 

Spring City, Pennsylvania: Anthony ; 

Stockley, elaware: Elmer Goetz, Jr. 

Welfare Island, New York: Lawrence W. Linvill, James 
R. Robinson. 


All Others: 


John I. Cover, Jr. (Coos County, Oregon), Arnold 
V. Gish, (Coos Count; vy Oregon), Herman A. Shipp, 
Jr. (100, Maryland), mond R. Kauffman (Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio), Joe L. Raber (Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania), David Hahn (Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania), Norman H. Brunk (Genesee County, 

Mihigon, Roy C. Angle (100, New Jersey), Clau e 
H. Frey (Worcester County, Massachusetts), Elwane 
C. Stowe (Dodge County, Wisconsin). 


CPS Lore 


The story goes that a Chicago boy filled 
out his Form 47 in order to receive recognition 
as being conscientiously opposed to war in 
any form. The local board refused to give 
him any consideration and classified him I-A. 

On appeal, however, the Appeal Board 
gave him the sought for recognition and clas- 
sified him IV-E. The local board, upon 
learning that the young man had been placed 
in IV-E, immediately reclassified him IV-F 
and placed on his classification card as justi- 
fication for thé classification “inability to 
reason.” 


Sateren Writes 


In a letter to the editor of the Minneapolis, 
Minn., Star Journal, Leland B. Sateren, 
Lutheran, ex-CPS man and before the war 
Program Director of the radio station at the 
Unwersity of Minnesota and member of the 
faculty of Augsburg College, wrote: 


“In Prag editorial ‘Conscientious Objec- 
tors’ (Oct. 8) you oppose amnesty for im- 
prisoned conscientious objectors for two rea- 
sons, (1) it would be unfair to the men who 
fought in the war, and unfair to those con- 
scientious objectors who complied fully with 
the law and served their time in work camps 
or on special projects; and (2) there are in- 
sincere conscientious objectors so you object 
to amnesty except for a few individual cases. 

“T feel certain that very few conscientious 
objectors who served their time as drafted 
men do not favor amnesty. In any event, the 
last reason they would give for denying it 
would be its unfairness to those who served 
their time in work campsor on special projects. 

“The overwhelming majority of imprisoned 
conscientious objectors are there because of 
their religious faith. (You will be interested 
in knowing that the average sentence for 
these men is higher than the average for all 
other federal crimes—including draft evasion!) 
The law defines such men as those ‘who by 
reason of religious training or belief,’ etc., and 
it accommodated particularly those faiths as 
of the ‘peace tradition.’ 

“This in itself led to many difficulties, be- 
cause there were. many, whose faiths were not 
provided for a the selective training and 
service act. e ‘absolutists,’ for example, 
had only two choices: prison or the repudia- 
tion of their deepest convictions. 

“Tt is a serious thing to imprison a man for 
his moral scruples. But to deny him the civil 
rights after he has served his time (only the 
proclamation of an amnesty will restore them) 
seems to me to be diabolical. 

“Incidentally, one of the first acts of the 
armed forces upon entering a conquered 
country was that of freeing all such prisoners. 
But here you would refuse them freedom, and 
then top it off by denying them their civil 
rights. There must be a number of less 
malicious ways of nipping moral zeal in the 
bud than following our present treatment of 
conscientious objectors.” 
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140 COs—(from page 1) 


virtually uncharted course of the Pocomoke 
has been eliminated. A new channel, sweep- 
ing to clean straight lines and orderly curves, 
has been dug through the swamp. 

“The new channel is broad, deep, with 
sodded banks and cleared approaches. It 
looks like a European barge canal, with tow 
paths along the banks. Snaking across its 
ath at intervals, can be seen the path fol- 
owed by the Pocomoke—narrow, withering, 
fading into stagnant pools of swamp water 
and matted roots,” 


COs Labor 


In these oozing, stagnant pools Mennonite 
COs have “hip-booted” and slogged their way 
through acres and acres of sticky soil. Men 
have fallen in this brown liquid, gargled a 
few mouthsful of Maryland’s juicy swamp 
water and then continued their task of pulling, 
pushing, cutting, shoveling or sawing. 

The work on the project, first started by 
the CCC men of the 40’s, was continued by 
the Friends, and on November 15, 1944, two 
years ago, was taken over by the Mennonite 
Central Committee. In this two year period, 
“the boys,” as government officials call them, 
unobtrusively have contributed 573,238 hours 
of man labor. The number of additional 
hours contributed by the Friends CPS men 
is not available. The work, supervised by the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service, has continued 
unabated for these several years despite the 
rumblings of war and the repercussions of 
public opinion towards COs. 

But near Powellsville, Maryland, public 
relations, as well as relations with government 
officials supervising the work, have been 
cordial, Camp Director Esh says. The people 
of Maryland realize that the Pocomoke River 
Project is a work of great significance. Ac- 
cording to D. A. Hannaman, @ngineering 
specialist of the Soil Conservation Service in 
charge of the project, the labor expended has 
already lowered the water table on wet farms 
enough to improve 34,000 acres of farm 
land, and to make possible the farming of 
37,000 additional acres that were formerly 
unproductive. 


Former Ocean Bottom 


A couple of hundred years ago the Poco- 
moke River flowed southward, carrying off 





Hundreds of COs have entered this gateway 
to Camp Powellsville. 





Mennonite and Amish in the saw and log 
crew. It’s all right if you stay on top! 


the rainfall for the region. Decades of slow, 
sluggish movements of the water indicate 
that the stream must always have been slow- 
moving, because the fall is not more than 14% 
feet = mile. 

When the draglines an pulling at the 
swamp muck, layers and chunks of roots and 
rotting trees were pulled loose, and then 
beneath this strata was a layer of oyster shells 
which powdered when ee to the sun, 
thus 1 gpemomge the claim of geologists 
that this area was former ocean bottom. 

Centuries later, due to the productive soil 
produced by the sub-tropical climate, maples 
and other trees an to grow. Upon con- 
siderable growth, the maples, with their in- 
adequate root systems, toppled into the water. 
Because of piled up mud, the growth of vines 
and the consequent choking of the flow of 
water, the river twisted, receded, and finally 
began moving at a very slow pace. The result 
produced wet land, sour soil, short growing 
seasons and the subsequent abandonment of 
farms. According to Hare, “Almost 100,000 
acres of the richest, most arable acres on the 
Eastern Shore, already famed for its fertility, 
sank into partial use and disuse.” 


Governor Visits 


In September past, Gov. Herbert R. 
O’Conor, of Maryland, and Gov. Walter W. 
Bacon; of Delaware, were scheduled to speak 
at ceremonies marking the completion of the 
Maryland portion of the river (the project 
work now continues in Delaware territory), 
but because of illness, Bacon could not attend 
the ribbon-cutting affair. 


Evaluation 


Many CPS men working on this Alternative 
Service Program have questioned the wisdom 
of their participation in this prea of “na- 
tional importance.” Many have wondered 
just how they are helping suffering mankind 
by hipboots filled with water, rears ignomini- 
ously wetted, trousers torn, hands blistered 
and shoes cut. A breakdown or an examina- 
tion of the remarkable work done in restoring 
to use the 71,000 acres of farming land reveals 
that these acres can produce enough food to 
feed at least. probably 71,000 people per year. 
And the ~o is not done; food produced by 
this land will go on for decades and decades 
producing crops for the welfare of men. The 

can well ask themselves the question, 
“Which has been better—the restoration of 
land which now can feed 71,000 people per 
year, or, participation in war which in a 


twinkling destroyed 71,000 souls in Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima?” 

Director of Car >» Powellsville is Glen Esh, 
college graduate, ex-CPS man and before the 
war a research chemist. Business Manager is 
Robert Horst. The average age of the campee 
is 20.7 years and the church representation 
is (Old) Mennonite 72; Old Order Amish 41; 
Conservative Amish Mennonite 8; Old Order 
Mennonite 4; All others 20. 


* . 5 
Privy-Builders’ Saga 

The history and achievements of the unit 
as well as highlights and disappointments 
in the lives of its members, is told in a 
humorous vein in a 25-page souvenir 
pamphlet published by CPS camp 27-f. 
This group of “sanitary engineers” worked 
in Orlando County, Florida, as part of a 
AFSC public health project administered 
from Gainesville. 

The pamphlet describes problems of ad- 
ministration and livi together, the dif- 
ficulties of the job and working in a com- 
munity beset with hookworm and racial 
prejudice, triumphs of social engineering as 
well as speeding-up privy production under 
a quota-incentive system, the irritations and 
joys which were byproducts of their under- 
taking. 

In the account of one project which in- 
volved painting a high school for colored 
students, the writer says: ...“the more we 
met the students from day to day, the 
heartier respect we gained from them and 
the deeper grew our understanding of the 
difficulties they have to face. It was not 
always inwardly that we came to boil when 
we heard supposedly well-informed whites 
speak of the Negro’s ‘lack of ambition’ and 
‘indifference to responsibility.’ We were 
seeing every day his desire, whether ex- 
pressed in action or not, to be a responsible 
partner in America’s progress and in the 
world’s. It seemed ironic to listen from our 
ladders as the children stood repeating, 
‘one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 


CPS Future 


Civilian Public Service as of December 11, 
1946, will be vastly reduced in scope as com- 
pared to the peak of a year ago. According 
to present Selective Service policy the 205 
men remaining in camp as of the above 
date will be ineligible for release until July 1, 


1947. 

NSBRO has not been informed of any 
proposed change of policy on the part of SS 
or Congress, and according to the recent 
intimation by Gen. Eisenhower, SS may need 
to begin drafting men before the completion 
of the draft holiday which is scheduled to 
last until January 1, 1947. Eisenhower stated 
that if the decrease in enlistments continued 
draft boards will need to supply men. In the 
event of reinstitution of drafting, both Men- 
nonite and Brethren men will be sent to 
Powellsville, while those wishing to serve in a 
government camp will report at Bowie, Md. 

Volunteering just before holidays is gener- 
ally not high, and therefore present enlist- 
ments are not an accurate gauge as to the 
true enlistment situation. 
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Ex-CPS Man Visits German Mental Hospital 


Several thousand former Civilian Public 
Servicemen will be interested in the report of 
Robert Kreider, ex-CPS mental hospital 
worker and now a volunteer relief worker in 
Europe under the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee, on his visit to the Eichberg Mental 
Hospital in Germany. 3 

Eichberg, a state institution, is one of seven 
public and private mental hospitals in all of 
Greater Hesse. A Dr. Hinsen, psychiatrist 
and director of the institution, devoted an 
afternoon to answering questions and con- 
ducting Kreider’s party on a tour of inspection 
of the buildings and grounds. 

Kreider introduces his report as follows: 
“Kichberg Mental Hospital is ideally located 
on the hills high above the Rhine River several 
miles from the town of Rudesheim. Its loca- 
tion commands a beautiful view of the river 
valley. The buildings, most of which were 
constructed in the 1880’s are in comparatively 
good condition. A large institution farm, 
including orchards and vineyards, surrounds 
the hospital on all sides.”’ 


Patients 


Eight hundred and fifty persons are receiv- 

ing care at Eichberg, 650 of these being mental 
_— The remaining 200 are old people 
rom bombed-out hospitals and are now 
housed and cared for separately in an adjoin- 
ing building. ‘Among the 650 mental pa- 
tients,’ Kreider says, ““Dr. Hinsen estimates 
that 400 are diagnosed as schizophrenics, 50 
as depressives, 50 as epileptics, 40 as feeble- 
minded (idiots), 40 as psycopathic personal- 
ities, 70 as senile dementia and arterioscle- 
rotics. Dr. Hinsen stated that there is a 
general increase in the number of senile cases 
in German institutions.’ From a prewar 
figure of five to ten percent the number has 
gone up to 20 to 25 percent. 


Staff 


Kreider’s evaluation that Eichberg is well 
staffed according to many American mental 
hospitals is based upon these figures: “Six 
doctors (four of whom are psychiatric doctors) 
13 registered nurses (most of them working 
in the old peoples’ home), 43 male practical 
nurses or attendants, 30 female practical 
nurses or attendants, and 60 maintenance, 
farm and clerical workers.’’ He did not state 
whether an equal sized force served during 
the war. 

“The Institution,” Kreider further said, 
“was spotlessly clean as mental hospitals go. 
Two or three attendants seemed to be on 
duty on each ward visited.” CPS men may 
be interested in learning that in order to 
become a practical nurse or ward attendant 


one pursues a two-year course of study fol- 
lowed by an examination. 


Diagnosis and Treatment 


“The professional staff holds a daily con- 
ference to discuss hospital problems, some- 
times to discuss the diagnosis of cases. Once 
a week the staff makes a complete round of 
visitation on the male wards. Another day 
the staff visits all female patients. On these 
visitation trips the staff discusses the diagnosis 
of patients and arrives at staff conclusions. 
The inspection trip, rather than the staff 
conference, is the principal time for case 
diagnosis.” 

Kreider’s party witnessed attendants ad- 
minister electric shock treatment to two 
patients. In this treatment, used in this 
Institution since 1938, methods are employed 
similar to those observed in American hos- 
pitals. No insulin shock treatment is now 
being given because of lack of insulin. A 
third shock treatment technique, cardiazol 
shock based on the injection of pentamethyl- 
entetrazol, is used less extensively. 

On each of the wards visited were oe gee | 
used hydro-therapy rooms equipped wit 
tubs. It is hospital policy that patients are 
encouraged to work. ‘There is a wide variety 
of occupations where patients are employed: 
dairy, vineyard, farm, shoe repairing, mattress 
making, furniture repairing, book binding, 
tailoring, etc. On some of the wards patients 
were engaged in craft work under the direction 
of the ward attendant.” Kreider was im- 
pressed with the kind, considerate methods of 
the director in meeting patients. 


Mercy Killings 


From the standpoint of adequacy in hous- 
ing, Kreider pointed out that as compared to 
American mental institutions, Eichberg is not 
overcrowded. Prior to the rise of Hitler the 
institution accommmodated an average of 800 
to 900 patients. Dr. Hinsen replied in the 
affirmative when asked whether Nazis had 
exterminated mental patients. Hinsen esti- 
mated that in Rhineland and Westphallia, 
according to Kreider, “less than one-half of 
the insane were killed, while in Nassau at 
least two-thirds of the mentally ill were 
murdered during the Nazi period. Dr. Hinsen 
stated that patients were constantly being 
moved from hospital to hospital during these 
years so one never quite knew what was 

appening to patients. He attributed the 
high extermination rate in Nassau to a par- 
ticularly cruel Nazi chief of Mental hospitals. 
He added that the strong Catholic influence 
in Rhineland and Westpfallen was a check on 
Nazi excesses.” 








Voice of Peace 


“The Voice of Peace’ the publication of 
CPS Camp No. 57, Hill City, South Dakota, 
has just come off the press . This new book is 
a 60-page album with a padded, leather- 
grained fabricated cover giving an inside 
picture of the life of CPS men as they worked 
at the building of Deerfield Dam. 

The book is divided into five sections as 
follows: Dedication—“To all those who 
through the centuries have sacrificed and 
suffered that Christ’s Voice of Peace might 
be heard even in our day:” Introduction— 
giving some of the basic elements underlying 


the CPS program; Project—the story of the 
construction of Deerfield Dam; Camp Life— 
educational, religious, social and recreational 
activities of the men in their off-project hours; 
Directory—giving the names and home ad- 
dresses of all men who have been members of 
Camp No. 57. 


An excellently presented and organized 
book, “The Voice of Peace’ has over 100 
pictures, many of them large 6% by 4% inch 
cuts, which throw additional light on the 
various ‘activities at the Hill City Camp. 
Copies at two dollars each can be obtained 
from Wayne D. Kempf, “The Voice of Peace’’ 
Mennonite Central Committee, Akron, Pa. 


Day of Decision 


Continuation of the draft and the pos 
sibility that some form of universal military 
training will be enacted has made the issue 
of conscientious objection to war as vital 
a problem in the post-war era for many 
youth as it was to large numbers during the 
years of hostilities. 

Particularly for those who choose the 
4-E position of non-participation in mili- 
tary activity in any form, the draft still 
presents the same basic problem. Likewise, 
for the absolutists, the draft represents an 
imposition on the individual by society 
which they feel morally bound to oppose, 
war or no war. 

The Church of the Brethren recently 
faced this urgent need for continuing educa- 
tion in the problem of conscience, pacifism, 
Christianity and war in a special edition of 
the church youth paper, Our Young People. 
Aimed at teen age men who have to register 
for the first time and face the issue of the 
stand they will take on war, the edition 
devotes eight pages to a well-rounded dis- 
cussion of the problem. 

The special issue is entitled “Day of De- 
cision” and includes reports from men who 
have held 1-A, 1-AO, 4-D, and 4-E classifica- 
tions as well as individuals who stayed on 
the farm and went to prison for conscience. 
Featured is a fictionalized version of how 
one youth made his decision in the at- 
mosphere of a post-war boom with the un- 
certain reactions of his girl-friend to think 
about. A brief history of the Brethren 
church from the standpoint of its pacifist 
witness, and candid statements about what 
to expect in CPS and the Army complete 
the issue. 


Bar Rejects Pacifist 


The effect of a decision made in California 
on October 25 means that pacifists may not 
be licensed as lawyers in California. 

Orval Etter, a member in good standing of 
the bar of Oregon, had his application to 
practice law in California rejected by the 
Northern Subcommittee of the Committee of 
Bar Examiners of the State Bar of California. 
In denying him admission the Subcommittee 
declared that “the applicant has failed to meet 
the burden of showing that he is possessed of 
good moral character.’”’ The notice to Etter 
then went on to say that the Committee’s 
decision was based “on the opinion of the 
Committee that your activities during the 
war in advocating and urging, and in helping 
others to advocate and urge, non-cooperation 
and refusal to aid in the war effort of the 
United States, and your present belief in such 
matters, are inconsistent with the oath re- 
quired of a member of the Bar to this State 
that he ‘support the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the 
State of California. ...’” 

There is record of a similar case in Illinois. 
Clyde W. Summers was denied permission to 
practice law in the State of Illinois which has 
constitutional provisions which require serv- 
ice in the Militia in time of war between the 
ages of 18 and 45. On June 11, 1945, the 
U.S. Supreme Court, in a 5 to 4 decision, 
upheld the Illinois denial to practice law by 
stating that “A conscientious belief in non- 
violence to the extent that the believer will 
not use force to prevent wrong, no matter 
how aggravated, and so cannot swear in good 
faith to support the Illinois Constitution . . . 
must disqualify such a believer for admission.”’ 

California has no provision in its Constitu- 
tion requiring all persons between the ages of 
18 and 45 to serve in the Militia. 
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British Prosecutions 


While COs under American law are pros- 

ecuted in civil courts when they fail to 
accept military service, the same procedure 
does not exist in Britain. COs there are 
gg under military law when they 
ail to comply after not being rec 
for either absolute exemption or conditional 
registration to do alternative service. 
a result there are many more instances of 
court-martial procedure being used against 
COs in England. Up to August 31, 1945, a 
total of 616 Cos had been court-martialed 
in Britain and 395 soldiers were likewise 
sentenced after becoming COs. Most COs 
in prison in this country were prosecuted 
under civil law and their number is com- 
paratively much greater than the number 
of total CO prisoners in e 

Accurate figures on the number of court- 
martial cases involving COs here have not 
been available. One observer’s guess puts 
the number at nearly one hundred. Where- 
as light sentences of several months prevail 
in British court-martial treatment of COs, 
the American practice is to end up with 

*the equivalent of the most severe sentence 
possible under civil law which is five years. 

American procedure calls for first a spe- 
cial court-martial sentence up to six months 
which is usually followed by a general 
court-martial sentence of seven to ten years. 
This is subject to later review and is usual- 
ly reduced to five years. 

Although pacifist observers in England 
agree that treatment of objectors in this 
war has been much more liberal, they are 
not ignoring cases they term unjust. By 
comparison with American prosecutions, 
however, their self-styled “two worst cases” 
appear quite mild. 

The first involves Gerald Henderson, of 
West Hartlepool, who was refused exemp- 
tion by a Tribunal, was arrested and in- 
ducted into the army. He was court- 
martialled five times and served 28 days’ 
detention and other sentences of four 
months, six months and seven months in 
prison. Following this he was given another 
sentence of 15 months. 

In another case, Stanley Hilton, of Roch- 
dale, was court-martialled three times. He 
has served sentences of one year’s imprison- 
ment, two years’ detention (commuted to 
seven months) and is now serving a third 
term of two years. Neither case was re- 
considered from the standpoint of sincerity 
of conviction. 

The Department of Justice here has sen- 
tenced approximately 75 men a second time 
and about six men for a third time. In 
these cases, first sentences were usually 
reckoned in terms of months, while second 
and third sentences are frequently more 
severe. 

A summary of sentences in the United 
States under the Selective Service Act up 
to Oct. 26, 1945, show that prison terms 
were received by 1,524 COs, 3,992 JWs, and 
8,470 technical violators or a total of 13,986 
cases. 

British prosecutions up to August 31, 
1945, for violation of defense laws under 
their conscription act totaled 4,566 accord- 
ing to the Central’ Board of Conscientious 
Objectors. A tally follows: 

Men—Failure to take physical examina- 
tion, 2,567; failure to do fire watching, etc., 
479; violation of part-time civil lense 
rules, 100; non-compliance with conditions 
on part of COs, 267; Tefusal to register, 16; 
violation of industrial conscription rules, 
567; home guard violations, 58; sundry, 59. 
Total, 4,113. 


Builder or Wrecker 


I watched them tearing a building down, 
Sfane @ nen 00 Suny tome, 

With a ho heave ho, and a lusty yell, 

pee be 7 mu a beam, and the side wall fell. 

I asked the foreman: “Are these men skilled, 
And the kand you would hire, if you would 


He laughed and said, ‘Why, no indeed, 
Just common laborers are all I need— 
They can easily wreck in a day or two, 
That which has taken builders years to do.” 


ER en pales erg frm 

“What in the game of life do I play? 

Am I shaping my deeds to a well-made plan, 

Patiently doing the best I can? 

Or am I a wrecker who walks the town, 

Content with the labor of tearing down?” 
—Unknown. 








Women—Failure to comply under indus- 
trial conscription with directions to work, 
250; failure to come for interview, 49; non- 
compliance with CO conditions of service, 
55; and non-compliance with fire-watching 
laws, 80. One was prosecuted for refusal 
to register for employment, two for not 
taking medical examination, seven for fail- 
ure to engage in part-time defence work 
and nine for sundry reasons. Total, 453. 


Quote | 


Newspaper Reporters 


“The reporter, like other parasites, lives 
in close touch with his host. Yet nobody is 
more out of touch with the English public 
than the English newspaper reporter. Want- 
ing what the public can give, he professes to 
‘give the public what it wants.’ 

“Yet his flattery is insult. We need not 
believe, for example, that the average English- 
man gloated over the condemned men at 
Nuremberg as the Daily reporters did. 

“Perhaps, one day, we shall see the host 
advance upon Fleet Street with a large-sized 
bottle of DDT. Meanwhile, help us to keep 
up one paper at least that is true to what is 
best in our countrymen.”—Editorial, Peace 
News, London, England. 


Japanese Government 100% CO’s (?) 


“Tokyo—The proposed ‘Draft Constitu- 
tion’ a Japan, by the House of 
Representatives of the Imperial Diet with a 
vote of 421 to 8, contains a chapter totally 
repudiating war. Although similar measures 
appear in the French Constitution of 1791 
and the Brazilian Constitution of 100 years 
later, the Japanese go a step further, and 
become unique among the nations by for- 
bidding the maintenance of an army, navy, 
or air force. They do not recognize the right 
of belligerency.”—Worldover Press. 


Story of Parole 


“They Refuse to be Criminals” graphi- 
cally describes in title, the contents of 
a recent pamphlet about CO’s by Edward 
C. M. Richards, of West Chester, Pa. The 
48-page booklet deals with the problem of 
parole for the conscientious objector and 
introduces the subject with a well-drama- 
tized description of a courtroom scene in 
which a federal judge early in ‘the war 
sentenced five men to five years in prison 
each after trying subtly to break them 
down by pressures of court procedure. 


5 
The author devotes three chapters 
specifically to parole. The headings are 
Parole, 


he Strategic Use of Parole, and 
The Conscientious Objector and Parole. In 
the appendix various types of parole are 
discussed, as well as the parole problem of 
one of the five men whose sentencing is 
described. ; 

This pamphlet and a comprehensive book- - 
let entitled “Conscientious Objectors in 
Prison,” prepared by the Pacifist Research 
Bureau, 1201 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., provide excellent information on the 
problem of the CO and prison. 


Brethren Pamphlet 


An appeal for Americans to examine the 
barrage of headlines about Russia in American 
newspapers is made in a pamphlet of the 
Brethren Service Committee entitled “Let’s 
Talk About Russia,” written by Jerry Haigh 
and Julian Griggs. 

The pamphlet discusses the problem of the 
growing antagonism in the minds of the 
American people towards Russia and opens in 
question and answer form. 

“How do you feel about Russia, Mr. 
America?” 

“T hate Russia.” 

“That’s a pretty broad statement. 
what about Russia do you hate?” 

“T hate everything I know about Russia.” 

“How much do you know about Russia?” 

“T know all I want to know.” 

“Where do you get your knowledge?” 

“Oh ... from the papers .. . from mag- 
azines .. . over the radio. . . from the news- 
papers mostly.” 

he tract goes on to explain the merciless 
headlines in American newspapers and ex- 
plains the job of journalists. 

“Don’t get the idea that the press is malici- 
ous. It ususally isn’t. It is just that pub- 
lishers can sell more papers when they magnify 
the sordid side of life. It pays the newsmen 
to sift out the violent and sensational incidents 
from the myriad things which happen each 
day. The sound and the wholesome are cast 
aside as chaff, and intense conflict becomes 
the wheat with which the reporter makes his 
ae. 

“This conception of their job makes many 
newsmen look, on the international scene, like 
small boys trying to stir up a fight. They 
push the United States and Russia into the 
circle and begin to shout about the differences 
between them. They egg each on by shouting 
that the other is about to sock him. They 
even persuade the one that the other has 
already trod on his toes. If they keep shout- 
ing loud and long enough, a fight is sure to 
start. 

“But neither the United States nor Russia 
wants to fight. If we could pull them out of 
that circle and shut out the din of the small- 
boy journalists, we could see that there is no 
need for a fight. The United States and 
Russia can work together in friendly co- 
operation. 

“It is largely because they believe that they 
are encircled by hostile powers that the 
Russians continue to use the totalitarian 
measures for which we condemn them.” 

A course of action to counteract this propa- 
ganda is proposed. “Send food and clothing 
to devastated Russian zones. . . . Talk with 
local editors, pointing out unfair slanting. . . . 
Recognize poisonous press articles as symp- 
tons of selfish nationalism.” 

Readers of the pamphlet are advised to 
write to the Peace Education Section of the 
BSC, Elgin, Illinois, for the Russia kit, 
price 50 cents. 


Just 
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War's Aftermath 
Ercet McComss 


FEBRUARY 

He said he'd be home for Christmas 
And he chucked me-under the chin. 

I watched him climb aboard the train, 
Grinning that gamin grin. 

JUNE 

Later he sent me a picture, and 
Sy veo pegenee ye ace. 
Big te Boag ed re but his eyes were sad, 

the dimple was not in its place. 

He never was meant to kill—or be killed, 
That gentle lad of mine. 

God gave him to me to build in his soul 
A temple tall and fine, 

Where love and joy and peace should dwell, 
And duty to present a and past, 

Till God should say, “Enough,” and 
Call his spirit home at last. 

NOVEMBER 

But somewhere on a desolate foreign shore 
Is a mound of earth—siz 

Beneath is my boy and part of my heart 
A sweet. 


—_ Saelcdel still a sore f pd life, 
"vas maker Messenger. 


CO Notes 


“Unpatriotic” 

Because during the war “a couple of 
conscientious objectors” from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, N. Y. C., were “very 
justly incarcerated,” the St. George Asso- 
ciation (a group of Protestant Civil Service 
Workers) announced recently at a banquet 
that they would finance no more scholar- 
ships to the institution. 

La Plata Postoffice 

Better mail service can be hy ed 

henceforth to the Mennonite unit in 


Rico which now boasts its own postoffice. 
The new address is La Plata, Puerto Rico. 


Day to Remember 


One soil conservation crew at Grottoes, 
Va., will have a pleasant memory for the 
final day spent on 100 brush dams 
to eliminate a farmer’s gullies. Just before 
the job ended, the farmer appeared and 
gave each man a five-dollar bi 


British iiioaiiien 


“BBC says Britain has decided to establish 
conscription for all boys after their ei one 
birthday. They will receive 18 mont 
ing and be in reserve for > next five bang 
Only exemptions will be physi ysically disabled 
or conscientious objectors.’”— New York PM 


Book-Bus 


“ 


The “t io -bus”, first of many destined to carry the 
Christian message throughout Britain and other 


those who worked on it were Englishmen, an 
g Soothe ian, a Pole, a German, and Italian and 
war. 


Church Fights Russia 





which expire after June 1, 1947, will not be 
changed. In the future you will receive prompt 
delivery of Taz Reporter! 


From the Papers 


PR Acne REPORT, for A t 16, 

an interesting statement on the efecto of 
the “slowdown” on N n workers dur- 
ing the German occupation. In an edi- 
torial paragraph it says: 

“Norwegian officials are becoming alarmed 
over the low productivity of workers. Labor 
efficiency is only 80% of what it was before 

war. The cause goes back to the Nazi 
occupation. Deliberate slowdowns then cut’ 
productivity to 65% of normal. Now Nor- 
wegians are finding it difficult to discard 
the slowdown methods they used to con- 
found the Germans.” 
From a letter in The Christian Advocate: 

“We did not have sufficient faith and 
understanding to be conscientious an goo 
We followed the pressure | ewig and ac- 
tively supported the war effort to destroy 
in every possible way. One of us even 
served three years in the Marine Corps at 
one time. . . we feel that we must be fair 
enough not to deprecate those who showed 
more moral and spiritual courage than we.” 


From the Letters-to-the-Editor column of 
the Washington Post: 


I should like to commend you for your 
splendid editorial of July 8, “Objector 
Status.” As a former GI, I feel I am com- 
pelled to speak up for those who because of 
their conscientious scruples have been pun- 
ished and virtually persecuted. We pride 
ourselves on an American sense of fair play 
justice, and tolerance, yet our treatment of 
the CO has been shameful and our record 
is black when contrasted with the treatment 
such men have received in England and 
Canada. 


From a letter to the editor of the Fresno, 
Calif.. Bee: 


I have just read the letter written by 
Dick Kramer, defending the so-called con- 
scientious objectors, and criticizing my 
Uncle Sam for the way he treats these men 
who refused to defend Uncle Sam in his 
hour of greatest danger. 





As for being a conscientious objector, all 
true Americans are that. We all object to 
murder, whether it be in war or otherwise. 
But, in this case, vader «hg ay We had 
been attacked. . husbands, 
fathers, friends—our childnert pone our neigh- 
bors were on the battle lines. ... They were 
in need of reinforcements. ’ They were 
a od and dying for the country they 
loved. . . . For any man born in this coun- 
. . to refuse to defend his country 

en it is in dire distress, I have no words 
that will express feeling of contempt. 
I only can at and feel what what words cannot 
"The only answer I can give to such per- 
sons is they are unpatriotic cowards. 
Uncle Sam does not owe these COs any 
consideration len Eg He called them, 
poafpnn Rony gl. sould my” counts 
my coun then why sho 8 country 
help me?, It should wo ys—“An 
eye for an eye and a yet e'n 4 "tooth. , 


From an editorial in the Chelsea, Mass. 
Record: 

We have no qualms about the con- 
scientious objectors what is ; ue them—and 
that is absolutely no recognition in any 
way whatsoever. 


From the Fort Worth, Tez., Star-Tele- 
gram (people’s column): 


I will volunteer to fight in World War 
III under the following new set of condi- 
tions. That the U. take the lead in 
establishing a real world government ... 
that atomic bombs be dropped on any na- 
tion ref to abide by world law. In 
plainer words, I will fight a dozen wars in 
my generation of a world government in 
carrying out world law. Otherwise, I will 
be a conscientious objector. 





National Service Board for 


Please enter my subscription to Tux 
Reporter for one year. I am enclosing 
my check (or money order) for $1.00. 


Include City Zone Number, if Any 














